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So, the murder’s out at last! The Messrs. Barnett have committed themselves 
to typography, and have announced the opening of the Prince’s Theatre, together 
with a long list of singers, actors, and composers. Although, we trust, the fact 
is already sufficiently public through the means of the bills themselves, we 
think it worth while to call particular attention to it, for the sake of a certain 
snappish spirit of comment which invariably treads on the heels of any novel 
and bold enterprise, like thieves on the rear of a marching army, to pick up any 
stray object of plunder which chance may throw in the way. Mr. Barnett has 
not escaped the notice of those curs—(we cannot call them lions)—who go about 
seeking what they may devour ;—nor could he expect to go free. The greatest 
’ amount of energy and talent is insufficient to secure complete unanimity of public 
opinion. It is enough that an undertaking be spirited for it to be pronounced 
‘‘rash;”—it is sufficient that it be not completely understood to ensure for it a 
prediction of failure. The direction in which these ‘‘dogs of war” have been 
“let slip ” at the Prince’s Theatre and its manager, is eminently characteristic of 
such manceuvres in general, but, at the same time, so strange, so perverse, and 
so unexpected, that it would be tolerably difficult to guess it without the aid of 
some such direct revelation as we propose to give. Let our readers recollect 
that Mr. Barnett does not promise English operas, as arrived at an ultimate state 
of perfection, but as a means of improving the art of producing, and more espe- 
cially, of performing, dramatic music, in which this country has hitherto been 
much behind others; and then let them imagine such a course of objection as the 
following ;—-‘‘ Talk of English operas, indeed! Here’s a pretty prospectus to 
put forth—not a single name of any consequence upon the face of it! No, no, 
the public are not such fools: they know how to patronise good music. They 
know how to choose between the promised English operas at the Prince’s 
Theatre, and the promised German operas at Drury-lane. Look at your com- 
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posers; Barnett, Romer, Loder, Macfarren, &c., pitted against Beethove 

Gluck, Mozart, Weber, and Spohr: think of your singers, Romer, Collett, Frazer, 
Morley, and Phillips, contrasted with the host of real artists to be imported from 
Germany. English opera, indeed !—can’t succeed—all fudge!” And this is 
really the patriotic, libera!, and considerate style of declamation spouted forth in 
certain high quarters to the prejudice of Mr. Barnett’s enterprise! Now, with 
regard to the long list of composers complained of, it is quite true that there are 
mapy persons therein set down who do not appear fit to rank as champions of 
our native opera. We say appear, since those to whom we allude are for the 
most part untried men, and if assumption be worth anything, it is just as fair to 
assume them to be excellent composers as the contrary. But at least three per- 
sons in this list—Barnett, Loder, and Macfarren—are unequivocally and unde- 
niably able to produce better operas than those of any living continental writer, 
except Mendelssohn, Spohr, and perhaps Molique; wherefore all cause of objec- 
tion with respect to music, falls to the ground, unless it be insisted on as just to 
disadvantageously contrast the works of English artists with those of the illus- 
trious dead, in which case the same process must operate on all the foreign com- 
posers of less note than the three above-mentioned, and so virtually forbid them, 
on pain of public censure, to attempt any improvement in the cultivation of their 
art—an absurdity almost too gross to need exposure. There is no doctrine, how- 
ever, so false, so wicked, or so insane, that it does not occasionally make con- 
verts, and we are therefore anxious to destroy, as far as possible, the plausibility 
of the objections we have quoted, by showing, at least to the rational portion of 
our music-patronising countrymen, that they have not a particle of truth or 
justice to back them. In a country like this, in which a man may generally pass 
for a musical critic without being precisely able to define the distinction between 
a common chord and a carrot, and in which the tenure of a box in the Italian 
Opera confers on its possessor a marvellous and peculiar accuracy in detecting 
the artistical failings of his countrymen, we need not be surprised to find many 
persons singularly dextrous in condemning English music which they never 
heard, and equally happy in enlarging on the beauties of foreign works which 
they never understood; still, notwithstanding this remarkable aptitude for blun- 
dering, it was not too much to hope that dramatic composition was universally 
understood to be an art in which perfection could only be attained through se- 
vere practice, rather than regarded, as does Sam Weller his master’s great-coat— 
as something into which first one arm must be put, and then another, and then 
“one strong conwulsion and its.on!”” And how, we would ask, is this necessary 
practice to be obtained by our young composers of, at present, second-rate repu- 
tation, if the names of Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven are to be planted, Cer- 
berus-wise, at the doors of our operatic theatres to the exclusion of all who may 
not have power to vanquish them? Do the double-distilled idiots who cavil at 
English art, suppose that the great operatic writers of Germany jumped at once 
into perfection without study or opportunities for practice, or do they admit 
them to have undergone a gradual initiation into the mysteries of dramatic effect- 
iveness? If they can concentrate their faculties sufficiently to admit the neces- 
sary truth of this latter position, they must also perceive that either a practice- 
ground must be opened and supported for the use of our young musicians, or 
that all attempts at operatic composition must be suspended until it shall please 
Providence to visit us with a share of musical organization sufficiently large to 
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dispense with all future necessity for study and experience. Be it remembered, 
‘ we now write in defence of our. yet untried composers and their just claims to 
be allowed a fair field for the display of their talents and the acquirement of ex- 
perience. The three Englishmen whose names we have quoted above, stand in 
a different position. If their music, unfortunately, be not elaborate enough for 
the hypercritical blockheads before-mentioned, it has heretofore found abundant 
grace in the eyes of foreign critics, who usually possess discrimination to recog- 
nise fine music when they hear it, and liberality to acknowledge what they feel. 
The objection to encourage the efforts of English singers, because they have 
not yet arrived at perfection, stands on just as rotten a foundation. Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that there is not one singer named in Mr. Barnett’s pro- 
spectus at all comparable to any one in the expected German company, such a fact, 
far from warranting a contempt for the undertaking, merely proves our singers’ 
present want of experience in a good dramatic school, and indicates the urgent 
necessity that some well-regulated practice- ground be established and patronized 
for their behoof. And even admitting, again for argument’s sake, that, by reason 
of some inscrutable circumstance, the singers of this country never could be 
educated to the perfection of their continental brethren, it only follows that our 
composers are by so much in a worse position than they otherwise would be; 
for to them, surely, no part of the blame of a bad performance can possibly 
attach; and they, surely, have a right to demand that their music, if it cannot be 
executed in perfection, should be received by the public in the best dress which 
the circumstances of the country allow, without prejudice to its intrinsic merits. 
What Mr. Romer’s opening opera may be, we have not the minutest means 
of judging ; we have neither seen nor heard a single note of it, and would not 
receive hearsay upon the matter. There are, however, three promised operas— 
Mr. Barnett’s Cathleen, Mr. Loder’s Red Ridinghood, and Mr. Macfarren’s El 
Malhechor—of which we have both heard and seen large portions, and can vouch 
that they have, each and all, intrinsic power to cope with any modern German 
opera that may be produced at Drury-lane. If they be well performed their suc- 
cess is indubitable; if otherwise, we must think it a vast deal too bad that the 
coxcombical stupidity of persons who habitually confound the qualities of music 
with those of performance, should for an instant be permitted to influence public 


opinion. 





MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY.—No. XV. 
ARCANGELO CORELLI. 


ArcanGeto CoreLut was a native of Fusigano, a town situated near Imola, 
in the territory of Bologna, and born in the month of February, 1653. His first 
instructor in counterpoint, according to Adami, was Matteo Simonelli, a choris- 
ter in the pontifical chapel. It is generally believed that his master on the violin 
was Giambatista Bassanina, of Bologna, a man of considerable talents, and justly 
famed for his excellence in that style of composition which Corelli early adopted, 
and which, to the end of his life, he fondly continued to cultivate. * 

Though to promote his progress in composition, Corelli doubtless practised 
upon the clavicembalo and organ, yet the extraordinary command he acquired in 
the perfurmance of the violin, is a sufficient proof that his chief and almost con- 
stant application must have been directed to that instrament. It has been 
asserted by very respectable writers that, in the year 1672, Corelli went to 
Paris with a view to attend to the improvements which were making in music 
under the patronage of Cardinal Mazarine, in consequence of the establishment 
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of a Royal Academy, but was driven thence by the jealousy and violence of 
Lully, who could not brook so formidable a rival. Burney, however, has clearly 
shown the fallacy of this statement. Gaspar Printz informs us that, in the year 
1680, he went to Germany, where his reception was worthy of his extraordinary 
talents and spreading reputation. Most of the German princes, but particularly 
the Elector of Bavaria, by whom he was for a time retained, received, and 
treated him honourably. 

After remaining in Germany about two years, he returned to Rome, where he 
pursued his studies more ardently than ever, and, in 1683, published his first 
twelve sonatas. In 1685 these were followed by a second series, which appeared 
under the title of ‘‘ Balletti da Camera,” and gave rise to a controversy carried 
on by the author and Paulo Colonna, concerning the diatonic succession of fifths, 
between the first treble and the bass of the allemande in the second sonata. 
In 1690 appeared the third series, and, in 1694, the fourth, which, as they con- 
sisted of movements adapted to the dance, he termed, like the second set, 
“ Balletti da Camera.” ‘But the share Corelli had in the performance of, the 
music of an allegorical representation at Rome, in 1686, invites us for a moment 
back to that period. James the Second of England, desirous of cultivating a 
good understanding with Pope Innocent the Eleventh, sent the Earl of Castle- 
main, with considerable pomp, as his ambassador to the court of Rome. Upon 
this occasion Christina of Sweden, who had lately abdicated the crown, and 
taken up her residence in the capital of Italy, entertained the city with an ope- 
ratical drama, written by the celebrated poet, Alessandro Guidi of Verona, and 
set to music by Bernardo Pasquini. The performance of a piece proceeding 
from the combined talents of one of the first poets, and one of the greatest com- 
posers of the day, produced at the instance of a queen, and for the purpose of 
celebrating the recent ascension of a Catholic prince to the throne of a great em- 
pire, demanded for its leader the most skilful violinist of the time. The choice of 
course fell upon Corelli, and he acquitted himself with an ability, and produced 
an effect, correspondent to his exalted reputation. 

About the year 1700 the opera had attained to great perfection in Rome, an 
excellence that may naturally be attributed to the circumstance of its being con- 
ducted by the united talents of Pasquini, Corelli, and Gaetani; the first presided 
at the harpsichord, the second led the band, and the third excelled by his exquisite 
performance on the lute. While thus engaged at Rome, Corelli was honoured by 
the regard of that liberal patron of poetry and music, Cardinal Ottoboni. We 
are informed by Crescembini, that he regulated the musical accademia held every 
Monday evening at the cardinal’s palace. It was here that he became acquainted 
with Handel, of whom the following anecdote is related :—On one of these musical 
evenings, a serenata, written by the latter, entitled ‘II trionfo del Tempo,” was 
ordered to be performed, out of compliment to this great composer. Whether 
the style of the overture was new to Corelli, or whether he attempted to modify 
it according to his taste and fancy, does not appear, but Handel, giving way to 
his natural impetuosity of temper, snatched the violin from his hand. Corelli, 
with that gentleness which always marked his character, mildly replied: “‘ My 
dear Saxon, this music is in the French style, which 1 do not understand.” 

During his residence at Rome, the number of his pupils was very great: not 
only his own countrymen, but even persons from distant kingdoms, resorted to 
him for instruction, as the greatest master of the violin that had as yet appeared 
in the world. Among the most distinguished of his scholars must be reckoned 
Lord Edgecumbe. It was under the auspices of this nobleman that Smith pro- 
duced his fee mezzotinto print of Corelli, from the original portrait, painted at 
Rome by Henry Howard. The following anecdotes of this eminent musician 
were communicated by Geminiani, one of his most illustrious pupils, and who 
was himself an eye-witness of what he related. 

At the time Corelli enjoyed the highest reputation, his fame reached the court 
of Naples, and excited a curiosity in the king to hear his performance. He was 
accordingly invited, by order of his majesty, to that capital, and though very 
reluctant, yet he was at length prevailed upon to accept the invitation ; but fearful 
lest he should not find any one to accompany him, he went attended by his own 
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second violin and violoncello. At Naples he found Alessandro Scarlatti, and 
several other masters of eminence. He was entreated to play some of his con- 
certos before the king: this he for some time declined, on account of not having 
his whole band with him; and there not being any opportunity for rehearsing. 
At length, however, he consented, and, in great anxiety and apprehension, per- 
formed the first of his concertos. His astonishment was very great to find that 
the Neapolitan musicians executed his productions almost as accurately at sight, 
as his own band after repeated rehearsals, and when they had almost learned 
Com by heart. ‘‘ They play here at Naples,” whispered he to Matteo, his second 
violin. 

After this, being admitted into his majesty’s presence, and desired to perform 
one of his sonatas, the king found the adagio movement so long and dry, that, 
being tired of it, he quitted the room, to the great mortification of the timid and 
nervous Corelli. On another occasion, he was desired to lead in the performance 
of a masque composed by Scarlatti, and which was also to be executed before 
the king. He was prevailed upon to undertake the task, but from Scarlatti’s 
imperfect knowledge of “the violin, the part he had written for Corelli was awk- 
ward and difficult : in one place it went up to F, and, on coming to the passage, 
Corelli failed, and could not execute it. But what at once astonished and morti- 
fied him beyond measure, was to hear Petrillo, the Neapolitan leader, and the 
other violins, perform with ease the passage that had baffled his skill. This was 
succeeded by an air in C minor, which Corelli led off in C major. ‘ Let us begin 
again,” said Scarlatti, good-naturedly. Still Corelli persisted in the major key, 
till Scarlatti was obliged to call out to him and set him right. So mortified was 
poor Corelli with this public exposure, and the deplorable figure he imagined he 
had made at Naples, that he stole back to Rome in silence. The texture of 
Corelli’s mind was all sensibility. He was tremblingly alive to every impression, 
and what would scarcely have affected common feelings, was to him a source of 
intense pleasure or pain. A mind thus singularly constructed could not endure 
a rival, though not in the same branch of music in which he himself excelled. A 
hautboy player, whose name Geminiani could not recollect, acquired such ap- 
plause at Rome, that Corelli retired in disgust, and could never again be pre- 
vailed upon to exhibit his talents in public. All these mortifications, joined to 
the success of Valentini, a composer whose concertos and performance, though 
infinitely inferior to those of Corelli, were become fashionable, threw him into 
such a state of melancholy and chagrin, as was thought to have tended greatly to 
hasten his death. 

This account given by Geminiani, of Corelli’s journey to Naples, besides afford- 
ing a characteristic anecdote of the man, throws a light upon the comparative 
state of music at Naples and Rome in bis time, and exhibits a curious contrast 
between the fiery genius of the Neapolitans, and the meek and timid character of 
Corelli, so analogous to the style of his music. 

The greater part of his concertos were composed many years before they were 
published. In 1712, they were beautifully engraved at Amsterdam, by Etienne 
Roger, and Michael Charles la Cene, and dedicated to John William, Prince 
Palatine of the Rhine, but the author survived the publication of this admirable 
work only six weeks. The dedication bears date at Rome, the 3rd December, 
1712, and he died on the 18th of January, 1713. 

Corelli was buried in the church of Santa Maria della Rotunda (the ancient 
Pantheon), in the first chapel on the left hand of the entrance to that beautiful 
temple, where a monument, decorated with a marble bust, is erected to his 
memory, near that of the greatest of painters, Raffaelle. It was executed at the 
expense of his illustrious patron, Philip William, Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
under the direction of Cardinal Ottoboni. The bust represents him with a music- 
paper in his hand, on which are engraven a few bars of that celebrated air, the 


“Jig,” in his fifth sonata. 
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THE OPERA IN ITALY. 
[TRANSLATED FROM LA FRANCE MUSICALE. | 
(Concluded from page 290.) 


Morrant, like all the Italian singers (except Ronconi), is a poor actor, and 
takes too little trouble to accommodate his gesture, and the forte and piano of 
what he is singing with the word or sentiment expressed. However, it must be 
said that, take him with his excellencies and defects, he is the only tenor who can 
succeed Rubini at the Italian Opera at Paris. Of this I feel quite confident. 

Salvi’s reputation has greatly increased within these two years. He is agrace- 
ful, clever singer, but his natural powers are limited. Salvi’s voice, though not 
like Donzeili’s or Moriani’s, a chest voice, is not without its charm, especially 
on a first hearing. Afterwards it tires rather, for it comes from the throat, and 
its emission seems to fatigue the singer by combining tones from the head, from 
the throat, from everywhere, in fact, but the chest; Salvi sings very high, but 
with little strength. He vocalizes well, has infinite art and taste, and does all 
that can be done with the rebellious nature of a voice which a less clever singer 
would make very little of. Salvi is a good-looking man, a bad actor, monoto- 
nous in his acting, and rather so in his singing—as, indeed, must be the case 
with a voice which cannot command great contrasts in power. There is a talk 
of having Salvi at Paris. He would not, I think, succeed there. He might 
please for a time, but would soon tire. The monotony of his action and singing, 
the immobility of his manner, the scrupulous way in which, every evening, he 
repeats a particular gesture with a particular note, and the inflexible and studied 
regularity of his pace, are so many defects which, added to the scanty resources 
of his voice, would forbid the success his vocal science and excellent method 
might otherwise insure. Both he and Moriani are about thirty-four or thirty- 
five years of age. 

To these three singers, it must be confessed the elite of the Italian tenors is 
limited. The rest are but second-rate. Of these Poggi is the most distinguished. 
He, too, is an elegant singer; and does some delicious things in the half-voice. 
But he wants power beyond “ fa,” and his acute notes are of a mixed kind, and 
do not come clearly from the chest. He is an excellent musician. 

Reina has more power than elegance. He is capital in strettes and recitative 
effects. But his voice is capricious, often clouded, and can never be depended on. 
I heard him twice successively in Mercadante’s Giuramento, and the same artist 
was not recognizable. Reina is not young. 

Pedrazzi is celebrated in the north of Italy. He “ created” Lucrezia Borgia 
at La Scala in 1835. Since that time he has greatly declined. He is another 
tenor of the Salvi school—a good musician—a wretched actor. He is said to be 
on the decline, and so he must be, for he has a reputation which I thought he 
certainly did not support when I heard him last year at Venice. 

As for Bazadonna he is completely broken up.: It is said that this is owing, 
in great part, to Mercadante’s operas, yet Bazadonna is only thirty-four years 
old. His performance at La Scala last year, in Anna Bolena, was nothing but a 
prolonged noise. He was still in favour at Naples when our poor Nourrit ar- 
rived there. They say that many of the obstacles our great singer met with 
arose from a useless rivalry which the partizans of the Neapolitan Bazadonna 
were resolved to support. On the evening that the unhappy Nourrit terminated, 
by a frightful catastrophe, his glorious career, Bazadonna had -been outrageously 
applauded, in an air from the Pasticcio, which Nourrit, under many disadvan- 
tages, sung for the last time. 

No doubt I could give a list of a hundred names, if I wished to furnish a com- 
plete statement of all the Italian tenors who supply the theatres; but it must 
be confessed that the class of artists of any distinction, and occupying the most 
prominent stations, is limited to these six or seven names. Duprez was a great 
loss to Italy. Everywhere he is said to have been an excellent Italian singer. 
Unfortunately his place has not been supplied, and, it may boldly be said, never 
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will be; so difficult, or rather impracticable, is it for a French singer to become 
adopted in Italy. The numerous attempts which have been made only show how 
few are the exceptions to the general rule. The French cantatrices may have 
been able to succeed in Italy, and I shall mention examples of some who have ; 
but the male singers whom I met with were all confined, through the ill-will of 
theatrical secretaries and managers, to the most inferior companies. 


(To be continued.) 









CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I have no great love for Promenade Concerts, but I could not read the article 
in a recent number of the ‘ Musical World,” about them, without feeling that, however 
correct its statements might be, its reasonings were not always incontrovertible. 

It is very well for a man, hot from the study of Mozart and Beethoven, and putting 
aside all considerations but those of love for the diviner portion of his art, to come forth 
and preach a crusade against the luxurious worthlessness of modern instrumental music, 
and to hold up to scorn and castigation those Sybarite priests, the professors, who are the 
means of instilling this new faith into the minds ofthe ignorant. All this is very eloquent 
and philosophical: but there is one consideration which is apt to upset all the eloquence 
and all the philosophy in the world, and that is, necessity. Talent will not feed or clothe 
a man. His Straduarius may utter divine strains in his little suburban parlour; or his 
flute, with melancholy complainings, woo the whitewashed walls of his neighbour; yet 
will they not soften or satisfy his landlord at quarter-day, or supply himself with bread. 
** What right,” says the article, ‘has Mr. Willy to drive—we cannot say to lead—the 
public to the very lowest grade (in music), and the lowest order of that degree?” and 
the querist answers himself, but not probably as Mr. Willy would answer him. Mr. Willy 
would say that he only followed where others had led, or driven (if so it must be), the 
public taste. But this is the point—must Mr. Willy, or rather, must others, less gifted 
or less fortunate than he, with the prospect of a barren season before them, and the offer 
of permanent employment at a Promenade Concert, fold their arms, and wait till fortune 
may bless the public with a better taste, and them with a more desirable engagement? 

The experiment of introducing classical works at these concerts, has been tried, and 
does not answer. The state of the argument between the writer of the article in the 
“* Musical World ” and the shilling concert givers, simply amounts to this: “* The public 
will support good and cheap performances ; but if they will not, you have no right to give 
them trash.’’ Messrs. Eliason, Arnold and Co. reply, *‘ that the public refuse substantial 
fare, and that they themselves must live.” 

But after all, 1 cannot believe in the full extent of the mischief these concerts are said 
to produce. It seems to me that the be-piloted and satin-stocked gentry, who, for the 
trifling outlay of one shilling per head, are permitted to exhibit themselves on these occa- 
sions, and who form the majority of the audience, are usually much more engaged in the 
contemplation of their own personal appearance and importance, than in listening to what 
may be going on in the orchestra; and that there is very little danger or hope of preju- 
dicing or ameliorating their musical tastes, if they have any. Think of his agony under 
the infliction of a symphony or overture, who finds a quadrille of Musard too great a 
burthen for his attention ! Depend upon it, sir, these people are not to be made partisans 
of the science of sweet sounds, and are not worth having if they were. 

As for the Sacred Harmonic Society, so peculiarly constituted as it is, all mention of its 
system or its success is inadmissible here, except for the purpose of showing, what is not 
to be denied, that the public will patronize very good and very cheap musical perform- 
ances. In fact, the, gains and profits of this society, with its four hundred unpaid, 
afford the strongest argument possible against the existence of a similar professional body. 
1am, sir, your’s, &c. 

Camberwell, Nov. 6, 1840, T. 


[There are many points in the above on which we differ with our corre- 
spondent. We promise ourselves an opportunity next week to discuss this letter, 
as also that of “Patria,” which appeared in our last number.—Ep. M. W.] 
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REVIEW. 
Winter ; cantata, composed by Henry Westrop. 


Among the host of publications which it is our vocation to inspect and report 

on, we now and then stumble on one which, having read to the end, if we cannot 
pronounce it faultless, at least affords us the gratifying conviction that its com- 
poser sincerely loved his art, and wooed it for the love he bore it; and such is 
Mr. Westrop’s Cantata now under notice. In general terms, we may describe it 
as a song of considerable pretension as to length and style, conceived with much 
power and an abundant eschewal of the common-place, and put on paper with 
that peculiar tact which at once distinguishes the orchestral musician from the 
mere pianist; but as such a wholesale description neither does justice to its 
merits, nor points out the faults of construction from which it is not exempt, we 
propose to notice both more minutely. 
.’ Four bars of stormy symphony, in C minor, after the manner of Haydn, intro- 
‘duce a short recitative, which, with the following symphony, is full of vigorous 
feeling and effect, although in the second bar of the recitative the indicated har- 
mony—that of the dominant seventh—is oddly and somewhat disagreeably 
omitted in theaccompaniment. To this succeeds an aria, also in C minor, which 
‘is in every respect the most imaginative portion of the composition. The theme 
of this movement is a phrase of four bars, commencing with a bold progression 
of unisons, and immediately repeated in E flat minor. This sudden change of 
key, although striking and beautiful in itself, is, in this place, one of the promi- 
nent faults of the movement; it occurs too early—it too soon destroys the cer- 
tainty of key which the original tonic should leave on the ear, and therefore ought 
to have been reserved for some subsequent recurrence to the subject. This false 
impression as to key is immediately increased by the course of modulation ; for, 
four bars further on, F minor becomes the prominent key, and so continues 
through the episode of the first part, and down to within a few bars before the 
commencement of the cantabile subject in A flat major. This is evidently faulty ; 
good taste in construction would require that, up to the episode, the prominence 
of the original tonic should be preserved, or, at least, not entirely destroyed by 
the constant presence of another ; all which could have been attended to in this 
case without necessitating the omission of any important point in the movement. 
But we have not been thus particular in noticing the defects of this part of the 
movement without being equally observant of its beauties. The treatment of the 
first subject is, with the reservation we have already made, extremely musician- 
like and beautiful; at the words, ‘“‘ Wrapped in black glooms,” the musical ex- 
pression is bold and vigorous in the highest degree ; and the words, ‘‘ First joyless 
rains obscure drive through the mingling skies with vapour foul,’’ are rendered by 
a very masterly passage, in which, among other things, we find an admirable 
use of parts of the first subject, finely harmonized, and contrasted with a series 
of ascending notes in the voice-part, with beautiful effect. The cantabile subject is 
agreeable, but we feel that we have a right to expect something more than this almost 
negative kind ofgoodness from the author of the preceding pages. At the close 
of this subject, however, there is a singular and highly expressive passage to the 
words “‘ Calm, sluggish, silently ;” although, we must remark, the composer has 
chosen to escape a consecution of fifths between the common-chords of G and G 
flat, by means of a process which we think less agreeable than the fifths them- 
selves would have been under the circumstances of their situation. The first sub- 
ject is now repeated, and the treatment is, for twelve bars, as before, when the line 
of tactics is changed to regain the key of C minor, and the movement concludes 
with a fine and energetic passage constructed from materials furnished by the 
opening symphony to the recitative, which is here reverted to with the happiest 
effect. 

The last movement—an Andante Sostenuto—we like less than any other portion 
of the song. Its melody is pleasing, and not deficient in breadth of outline ; but 
its whole effect is injured by a constructive fault, somewhat analagous to that 
we pointed out in the preceding movement. The Andante may be divided into 
three complete sentences, of which, the first terminates at the tenth bar 
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(including the symphony), in the key of the tonic; the second, at the twenty- 
second bar in the key of the dominant; and the third comprises the remainder, 
of the movement; and in the brevity and modulatory march of this last sentence 
is found the defect of which we complain. Its vocal length is only fourteen bars, 
and of these, the first four are entirely in F major, and the last six are occupied 
with a kind of coda on a tonic pedal; thus leaving but four intermediate bars to 
destroy the effect of the key of F, and substitute that of C—a space altogether 
inadequate to the purpose assigned to it. 

We cannot close this notice-without sincerely complimenting Mr. Westrop 
on the high tone of musical feeling displayed in a great portion of this Cantata ; 
and, at the same time, beseeching him to show us a little mercy, and, not abuse 
us in the ‘‘ Conservative Journal,’ or any other paper, for honestly finding a 
few faults with his really clever composition. 

No. 1 of the Siren; a collection of Vocal Duets, with German Music and English Poetry. 

The first number of the “ Siren” is a worthy opening of the series, and we 
trust may be accepted as an assurance of the spirit with which the work will be 
continued. It contains the grand duet for the Berggeist and Alma, in Spohr’s 
opera Der Berggeist, and is one of his finest compositions of that class. The 
poetry is well adapted to the music, and although the latter is extremely difficult, 
we will undertake to say that none will repent the trouble they may be at in 
attaining its just execution. 

[We are obliged to postpone the further notice of Mr. Wesley’s Anthems, 
until the arrival of the second part, since the one we now have contains but two 
movements of the third anthem.—Epb. M. W.] 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


Paris Musicay FestivaL.—(From our own Correspondent.)—I take up my 
pen to give you some account of the performance of last night. It was the first 
musical entertainment on a large scale ever given in Paris, or, I believe, in this 
country; and the adoption of our term, Festival, was more in relation to the 
magnitude of the arrangements, than to any similitude, in the performance itself, 
to our gigantic music-meetings. The theatre of the Academie Royale was illumi- 
nated as for the bals masques of the carnival, the dramatic orchestra being 
covered so as to extend the proscenium ; and the stage presenting an amphithea- 
tre, filled by vocal and instrumental performers, to the number of five hundred, 
under the special direction of M. Berlioz, whose tact and generalship were pro- 
dgctive of the most satisfactory results. The arrangement of the band was novel 
to me, very striking, and certainly contributive to perfect effects—the female 
chorus occupied the centre of the front, they were elegantly dressed and looked 
extremely pleasing—the male chorus were placed at the sides, under the direction 
of two sub-conductors, who took and conveyed the time and aecent from Berlioz, 
who was elevated on a platform behind the choristers, on which the principal 
singers also appeared ; behind them, on a higher stage, were arranged the violins 
and tenors, backed by the-wood. wind instruments ; in a still higher range were 
the double basses and violoncellos, and the brass, cymbals, and drums crowned 
the whole. . The theatre was crowded in every part by the very best and most 
elegant company in Paris, and the ensemble was of a truly imposing character. 

The concert commenced with a selection from Gluck’s Iphigénie en Tauride, 
that chef-d’cuvre of the good old master which elicited such wonder and applause 
last spring in London, and which, to the disgrace of the opera directors here, is 
as utterly unknown to the French people, for whom it was originally composed, 
as it has hitherto been tous. This marvellous music, which is essentially dra- 
matic, lost little of its interest and effect by the divorcement from scenery and 
action—a true test that it is the natural music of the passions, and can tell its 
own story in a way never to be misunderstood. The effect given to it by this 
band, great in every sense of the word, was felt throughout the audience, and 
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surprised even me, who had so recently heard it frequently played correctly. 
The storm ‘scene was. perfectly thrilling—the movement is spirited and full of 
striking harmonic progressions—the frequent recurrence of the minor dominant 
ninth, struck me as very modern and beautiful—the recitative, in which Iphigénie 
describes her half prophetic dreams, was finely delivered by Mme. Stolitz; and 
the tender supplicating air which follows, deserved and elicited great applause. 
Massol gave the succeeding song, which so well contrasts with it, in a masculine 
and artist-like manner—and the short, wild, clamorous chorus of the barbarians, 
so full of character and effect, that terminates the first act, electrified the house, 
which rang with plaudits for some minutes after its conclusion. 

The Requiem of Berlioz, which followed, is certainly his chef-d’euvre, and was 
never better executed, or received with more rivetted attention ; it is, however, a 
work of too extraordinary a character to permit of any accurate description; it 
must be heard to be duly understood. 

Handel’s double chorus, ‘“‘ The Lord is great,” seemed to strike the hearers 
with astonishment; for his works are almost entirely unknown to the French 
dilettanti, and the fact of his great popularity in England has deteriorated his 
fame amongst those, who narrowly insist that we are not a musical people. In 
the deafening shouts that followed this chorus, I observed Lablache, who occu- 
pied a conspicuous box, most vociferous and enthusiastic. 

Berlioz’s Romeo and Juliet Symphony formed part of the programme: I had 
heard it at his concert, and so could more perfectly comprehend its merits ; but, 
as is the case with all this writer’s works, it is impossible, without writing a 
treatise, to give any rational notion of their character. I know not why, but the 
scherzo descriptive of Queen Mab, which I consider the gem of the piece, was 
omitted—I could have better spared the choral movement—it appears out of 
place, and the symphony would certainly be more compact and perfect without it. 

The performance of one of Palestrina’s most beautiful madrigals wanted that 
delicate chiaroscuro, that nice distinction of piano and forte, which characterizes 
the performances of our London madrigalists, but it gained a due share of ap- 
probation. 

The Funeral March, composed for the ceremonies of last July, concluded the 
performance, which has been of too excellent and exciting a nature to admit of 
the supposition, that similar entertainments will not be speedily and frequently 
repeated. Early in the evening, a call for the Marsellaise was got up by a few 
pit-ites, but was instantly repressed by general dissent—this little incident has 
been construed by some, as indicative that the war clamour is in its wane; for 
my part, I leave such inferences to persons more interested by, and more capable 
of judging matters of that sort, and rather ascribe this proof of good taste and 
good order, to the better feelings of a most superior assembly, unwilling to tole- 
rate the introduction of politics on an occasion devoted to a purer and mofe 
enlightening pursuit. ; 

MeyerBEeEr’s Opera is completed and in the hands of the directors of the 
Academie Royale, but is delayed until the composer shall be satisfied with a 
prima donna, Auber has assigned the leading role in his forthcoming opera to 
Anna Thillon, in consequence of which Cinti Damoreau has resigned her engage- 
ment at the Opera Comique. Halevy’s new opera, La Guittarreco, is just ready. 
A Mdlle. Capderille is to make her debut in the principal character ; and Adolph 
Adam’s novelty, entitled Les Diamentou de la Caronne, will immediately succeed 
it. A debutante, named Bianci, has been very favourably received at the Odeon 
in Lucrezia Borgia, but the Italians are at a discount at presenty and the opera 
went off coldly, notwithstanding the support of Lablache, Mario, and Grisi. 
sg returned to the Academie on Sunday, and was loudly greeted in Robert le 
Diable 

Hotel de Nantz, Place Carousel, Nov 2, 1840. 





METROPOLITAN. 
: Hanover Cuapet, Recent-street.—A very numerous congregation, which 
included the Duke of Cambridge, and many persons of rank and fashion, assem- 
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bled at this chapel on Sunday last, to hear the first performance of a MS. Te 
Deum, composed by the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. Upon principle we consider 
it unfair to criticise the works of an amateur, but the compositions of his lord- 
ship are so constantly forced upon the public through the influence, not the ta- 
lent, of their author, that the barrier of our reserve is broken down, and we feel 
at liberty to animadvert upon them, as though they came from the study of a 
life-devoted artist, it being evident that his lordship thinks them worthy of such 
notice, by his taking every opportunity to place them in juxta-position with those 
of the greatest writers that adorn the art. 

The Te Deum is in B fiat major, and is of the same noisy, vapid, theatrical, 
but certainly vot dramatic, character throughout, which marks the generality of 
Lord Bughersh’s productions. There are many conceits of imitation which do 
not fit, and many common-place commencements of sequences which are not 
followed out. There are innumerable full closes, and the chord of the German 
sixth is, of course, very conspicuously introduced. 

We must also notice the hymn, which was from the same illustrious hand, and 
this was certainly pretty and flowing. 

The choir consisted of the elite of the Academy students, past and present, in- 
cluding Miss Dolby, Miss Bassano, and several others, with many of the male 
chorus of the Ancient Concerts, and the noble author, whose stay in town has 
been prolonged in consequence of this performance, and who occupied a place 
near the organ, and sustained a part. We thirk it highly derogatory to the Royal 
Academy of Music, as a public institution, to allow, much more to compel, its 
disciples to associate with hired chorus-singers in the service at a chapel of ease, 
for no other apparent purpose, than to exalt the importance of the academic or- 
ganist, thus affording him a stepping-stone to a more lucrative appointment and 
to flatter the vanity of the distinguished amateur, who thinks it no profanation 
to make God’s own temple the scene of the fulsome adulations which he is so 
prone to court and so pleased to receive. 

Drury-Lane TuEatre.—Locke’s music in Macbeth has been played here to 
the promenaders during the week. To say the least of it, it is very ingeniously 
arranged, and has certainly this merit, beyond the fantasias from modern operas, 
which are so popular at these concerts, that it is played entire, the adapter hav- 
ing merely given the voice parts to different wind-instruments, without introduc- 
ing any hyphenous passages of his own to compound disconnected and disagree- 
ing movements into an imperfect whole; and all the pieces in Macbeth being in 
the key of F, there is an uniformity of character, if not of design, throughout, 
that gives the performance a considerable air of continuity. The part of Hecate is 
sustained, on the ophicleide, by M. Prospero, and truly this is a most marvellous 
performance; for his extreme piano, his judicious expression, and, indeed, his 
wholly musician-like’style, could scarcely be surpassed on the most delicate in- 
strument. The other soli parts are arranged for the oboe, bassoon, and cornet-a~ 
pistons, and the vocal ¢uétis for the whole choir of brass instruments ; these in 
the forte passages are painfully overpowering, and the ophicleide, which erst was 
** sighing like a sucking-dove,” here resumes its wonted character of lowing like 
a herd of oxen. 

The overture to Euryanthe has also been played, and its performance is as 
complete a specimen of the conductor’s bad taste and of the sickly sentimentality 
of the modern Gallic school as can possibly be adduced. The movement is varied 
a dozen times in the course of the overture, and the constant rifenufo and strin- 
gendo give an air of mawkish fine gentlemanism to this really chivalrous compo- 
sition that renders it perfectly ludicrous. After the first eight bars, which, to 
our feeling, are taken decidedly too fast, the time is not bent, but broken, and all 
the energetic passage for wind instruments that follows is squeezed, and lan- 
guished, and humbugged, in a manner to remind us of the gentleman in armour 
in a Lord Mayor’s procession, who rode up Ludgate-hill ogling the spectators 
through a pair of double opera-glasses. The brass instruments always overpower 
the strings, and the whole performance may be looked upon asa burlesque. Surely 
it is enough to put classical music in a situation where it cannot be appreciated 
without holding it up to be publicly laughed at. 
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Istincron Amateur Society.—We omitted to notice last week the first con- 
cert of this Society, which took place on Tuesday, the 3rd instant, in the Infant 
School Room, Church-street, Islington, where a capacious orchestra has been 
erected. The vocal performers were Mesdames F. Lablache, Reed, and Dolby ; 
Messrs. Parry, Horncastle, and Purday. Mr. Handley played a solo on the trum- 
pet, and Messrs. T. G. Reed, Keating, and G. Keating a trio for pianoforte, oboe 
and bassoon. A MS. overture, by a Mr. Thomas, was much and deservedly ap- 
plauded, but we recommend the author, in future, rather to aim at the produc- 
tion of a classical work, than to rest contented with pleasing the million by means 
of such clap-traps as solos on the cornet-a-pistons.. The numerous band was led 
by Mr. Dando, and conducted by Mr. T. G. Reed. 


PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Soutuampron.—The Sacred Harmonic Society held its first meeting on Thursday 
evening last, at the Royal Victoria Assembly Rooms, and was attended by a brilliant and 
numerous assembly, Our space will not permit of our entering into the full detail of this 
delightful musical treat, but we cannot forbear adverting to the admirable execution of the 
chorus “‘ Praise his awful Name,” the chromatic passages in which were executed with a 
precision that was truly astonishing ; Mr. Hobbs displayed his usual masterly and scientific 
powers. The duet between Miss Birch and Mr. Hobbs, “ Forsake me not in this dread 
hour,” was given with real pathos, and the quartet between Miss Birch, Mme. F. Lablache, 
Mr. Hobbs, and Signor F. Lablache, “ Blessed are the departed,” produced an effect 
that was truly electric. The trio on the violin, violoncello, and contra-basso, from Han- 
del, as performed by Messrs. Blagrove, Lindley, and Signor Dragonetti, was a most 
delightful performance, and not to be surpassed, we venture to say, by any professionals 
in the kingdom. Miss Birch finely sustained her high reputation in the air ‘‘ From mighty 
kings he took the spoil,’’ which was enthusiastically encored. Mme. F. Lablache sang 
from Handel’s Messiah, “‘ He was despised and rejected of men,” with a taste and tender- 
ness rarely equalled. In reference to the whole performance, which concluded with 
“ The horse and his rider,” from Handel, we can truly state that a more exquisite display 
of harmony never before delighted the county of Hampshire. Mr. Truss led, and Mr. G. 
Hammond conducted. 

Exerer.—Devon and Exeter Quartet Concerts, 2nd Series.—The first of these per- 
formances took place on the 4th inst., under the patronage of Lady Acland. Beethoven’s 
magnificent Septuor, part 21, was a ‘glorious commencement, and was exceedingly well 
played ; the glees “‘ Return blest days,” ‘‘ Thro’ nature’s wide domains,” *‘ Health to my 
dear,” and “ Bring me flowers,” were all sung admirably, especially the one by Sir S, 
Rogers, sung by Miss Cole, Messrs. Down, Carpenter, and S. Haycraft. Miss Cole made 
her debut in her native city, and although rather timid at first, very soon convinced the 
audience that she was in every way deserving the very flattering encomiums that have 
been bestowed upon her; her songs “‘ O, whither shall I fly?” and “ Deh per questo,” 
were chastely sung, and with great feeling; but her scena from Der Freischutz, was 
the chef-d’euvre of the evening; the effect with which this was given displayed perfect 
command of a rich and powerful voice, and careful study of the composer: it received an 
unanimous encore. Schubert’s little gem, “ The two roses,” was also encored ; Spohr’s 
duet, which she sung with Mr. S. Haycraft, was very feelingly given by both. Mr. Car- 
penter gave Weber’s difficult scena, “‘ Thro’ the forest,” in excellent style. The two 
quartets were admirably played, and the duo concertante, by the leader and conductor 
(Messrs. Rice and H. J. Haycraft), was a great trial of skill and display of talent by both. 
The piano certainly wanted strength, but when we consider the arduous duties the con- 
ductor had to go through this evening, we almost wonder at his imposing such a heavy 
task upon himself. The room was fully and fashionably attended, and the evening’s 
performances, on the whole, were eminently successful. The second concert will take 
place the first week in December, and will be under the patronage of the Right Hon. 
Lady Francis Ley. 

CuetTENHAM.—Signor Marras gave a concert here on the 4th inst., which was a 
bumper. The programme gave great satisfaction, the pieces being exceedingly well 
chosen. Mme. Marras made ‘her debut on the occasion, and was uncommonly suc- 
cessful : her style of singing is strictly-Italian, and reflects great credit on the tuition of 
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her husband, Marras gave Pergolesi’s “ Fenesta vassia” in a most finished style. 
Borrani.sang several songs excellently: his. voice possesses the power of a legitimate bass, 
with the sweetness and flexibility of a baritone. Pio Cianchettini was the conductor ; 
he extemporised on two favourite airs, “ Ye banks and braes,’’ and the} “ Marsellaise,” 
which, whether Whig or Tory, such is the captivation of music, everybody must like. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. Groret Ricuarps.—It is our melancholy task to record the decease of 
this talented and promising young violinist, who expired at Longford, near Wind- 
sor, on Friday last. Mr. Richards was a native of Brighton, where his father 
formerly kept a large hotel. He was born in 1814, and having early evinced 
considerable musical ability, was, in his fifteenth year, placed in the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, where he became’a pupil of the late Mr. Mori, for the violin ; 
his progress on that instrument was very striking; insomuch that, when he left 
the Academy in June, 1836, he was appointed a professor of that institution. 
From this period, his irregular habits have at once retarded his professional ad- 
vancement and broken up his constitution. In April last he was seized with a 
fit during a rehearsal at the Italian Opera, where he sustained a forward rank in 
the orchestra ; and though he sufficiently recovered to take his place at the Pro- 
menade Concerts that same evening, and did not for a considerable time relin- 
quish the pursuit of his profession, he never enjoyed a healthful moment after 
that attack. After he became perfectly debilitated by the growing ravages of a 
rapid consumption, he was for a considerable time nursed at the house of Mr: 
Coventry, the music-seller, till his disease demanded change of air, when that 
gentleman, with the liberality and kindness which are so strongly his charac- 
teristics, took him to the quiet seclusion of Longford, where he, as well as seve- 
ral of the professional friends of the deceased, have been unremitting in their 
attention and consolation. The benevolent zeal of Mr. Coventry so constantly 
evinced in favour of many of our young struggling artists has been particularly 
extended towards the unfortunate subject of the present notice ; for having acted 
as a kind patron, so long as Richards’s talent could profit by encouragement, he 
has defrayed all the expenses of his protegé’s long illness, and will also bear the 
charges on his funeral. 

Richards was of a frank and generous temper, and while his talents gained him 
many admirers, his disposition ensured him as many friends; he had a single 
enemy, who, together with the memory of his follies, was interred on Tuesday. 
He was followed to the grave by Mr. Sterndale Bennett and some other acade- 
micians, his brother students, and by Mr. Coventry, Mr. Henekey, and Mr. 
Wright, who had all been his warm friends. 

We have been informed that Lord Burghersh, on hearing the other day of Mr 
Richards’s dangerous and necessitous situation, immediately forwarded him a 
sum of money; we are unable to vouch for the truth of this report ; but it is so 
highly honourable to his lordship, and so entirely worthy of the self-styled “ Fa- 
ther of the Academy,” that we cannot resist the pleasure of inserting it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Drury-Ltanz Memoriat which we noticed last week has been coldly 
negatived by the Lord Chamberlain, in consequence of a counter-memorial of the 
sub-committee, who maintain that the aforesaid petition of the exiled actors was 
drawn up in a malicious feeling towards Drury-lane Theatre, that empire of the 
muses, which has thrust its native children from its soil, to nourish foreign vota- 
ries of an art foreign to the purposes of its original institution. This is not the 
worst evil of the Promenade Concert system, though it is surely bad enough, 
that a large number of men of education and talent should be hindered from the 
pursuit of an intellectual profession so highly calculated to enlighten and reform 
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the public mind. In other countries the government leads the public into a 
fitting school of taste; here a cock-pit is thrown open, and the world at large 
may enter, and relax their already loose minds, until it shall become impossible to 
fix them on any beautiful or important subject. 

Prince ALBERT’s OpeRA.—This long-talked-of, anxiously-expected, and poli- 
tically-withheld production, which is (perhaps) destined to throw a new and 
glorious light on this already enlightened age, and to illustrate the fame of its 
illustrious author, is at length about to be brought before the public. Mr. 
Eliason, that spirited artistical speculator, who has made the multitude ac- 
quainted with the noble works of the gifted Burghersh, has, it appears, been 
courting court favour, and flattered His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort, 
into the condescension of allowing his melodious subjects to be introduced to the 
harmonious subjects of his cara sposa : we hope they will be well received, for the 
British people and the princely tunes must be cousins-german. Seriously, the 
director of the Drury-lane Concerts has obtained the scores of His Royal High- 
ness’s opera, which was to have been brought out last season, and he will give 
the overture next week, which will in due time be succeeded by the airs and 
concerted pieces. He has also made arrangements for the production of a MS. 
overture of the Right Hon. Lord Burghersh. 

Mr. Cuarves KemBxe is exceedingly unwell, and the operation to be per- 
formed by Liston is delayed in consequence. Mr. Kemble is stopping at the 
Hummuns in Covent-garden, where his indisposition confines him to his room. 
It is lamentable to observe the cloud which has recently come over this last star 
of the house of Kemble; it is almost impossible to recognise in the present ema- 
ciated invalid the buoyant Mercutio of last season. 

Mr. LavENU WITH: HIS CORPS MUSICALE Will enter the lists again on the 
23rd instant, when it is to be hoped the Jistless provinces will listen with more 
attention than on his last experiment, or he will have enlisted his talented list to 
very little purpose. 

Mr. Mircuet1, THE BooxsE.ter, has an Italian Opera scheme in progress, 
but we are not yet at liberty to publish full particulars. We surely do not want 
a renewal of the third-rate representations for which this speculator has twice 
already levied subscriptions ; however desirable may be the model afforded by the 
first-rate performances of the first-rate singers in Europe, our native artists are 
sensible of their failings, and need not an example of what should be avoided in 
the Italian school 

Tue German Operas will commence in March next; that is, provided the 
Lord Chamberlain do not think proper to enter his fiat against their performance 
at Drury-lane Theatre, which is a catastrophe by no means unlikely to take 
place at the present juncture. 

REMUNERATION OF Dramatic Composers.—We are anxious to know on 
what terms Mr. Barnett has secured the services of the long list of composers 
which he announces in his prospectus. Mr. Barnett’s many spirited letters in 
the public prints, and his constant struggles to overthrow the unreasonable sys- 
tem of extorting the gratuitous labours of musical genius, are sufficient demon- 
strations of his feeling on the subject ; and though the limited size of the Prince’s 
Theatre cannot enable him to disburse large sums on composers, we feel con- 
vinced that he will so far act liberally, that they will have reason to congratulate 
themselves on having to treat with a brother artist and a friend, instead of an ig- 
norant speculator and a stranger to their interests. 

Tue Councit or tHe Musica Antiquarian Society differ in their opi- 
nions on the disposal of their plates after they shall have printed off the copies 
for the members. Mr. Oliphant is desirous that they shall be destroyed, al- 
leging that it will be difficult to induce subscriptions if there be any probability 
that the works may be publicly obtained; and he is seconded by Mr. W. S. 
Bennett : this motion is strongly opposed by Mr. Rimbault, Mr. Macfarren, and 
Mr. Chappel, on the grounds that the Society is established for the purpose of 
perpetuating the classical compositions it intends to print, and not merely to 
form typographical curiosities for private libraries. In this latter opinion we 
fully concur, and we think, further, that the accumulation of a property such as 
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the valuable plates of this Society will form, must act as a great temptation to 
subscribers. Another matter of contention appears to be the printing of the 
dialogue with the scores of operas. For ourselves, we think it impossible to 
enter into the merits of dramatic composition unless one be fully acquainted 
with the characters, the situations, and the conduct of the story; because ope- 
ratic music should have a meaning beyond the mere words to which it is set: as 
to the impropriety of reprinting our early dramatists, on the score of their free- 
dom of expression, as urged by Mr. Hogarth and Mr. E. Taylor, it appears to 
us a piece of that maudlin Society-for-the-suppression-of-vice-ism, which is the 
emasculation and the ridicule of the present age, and which, if tolerable in the 
propagation of books for a lady’s boudoir, is preposterous inthe collation of 
works for an antiquarian study. If Dryden is too lewd to be reprinted, we shall 
soon be forbidden to look at Shakspere, and we may then dread the time when 
the Holy Bible itself will be prohibited. 

Lorp Burcuersn’s “ Te Deva,” which excited so much admiration on the 
8th inst., will ‘be repeated with his MS. Hymn on Sunday next, when Mr. C. 
Lucas the organist, Miss Dolby, and the whole of the previous choir will perform. 
We mention this, that the opportunity of hearing this composition may not be 
lost by such of our readers as prefer the music of nobility to the nobility of 
music. 

LABLACHE AND THE Ducuess.—At a féte given by the late Duchess of St. 
Alban’s, at Holly Lodge, in the year 1835, Signor Lablache was frequently ob- 
served as one of the most prominent, and indeed, inveterate dancers of the 
evening. When about to take his leave of the hospitable hostess, her grace re- 
marked, “that Signor Lablache looked very much overheated by his recent ex- 
ertions on the light fantastic toe,” and kindly inquired if he was provided with a 
cloak. Being informed that he was not furnished with one, and fearing lest he 
should take cold, she called one of the household, who was desired to see that the 
primo basso was attended to. In a few minutes afterwards Lablache was seen 
seated in one of her grace’s carriages, tastefully enveloped in the ample folds of 
a large blanket ! 

SELF-criticisM.—It has been said, that the best means to correct our faults 
is to remove our work out of sight for some space of time, that we may hereafter 
review it, as it were, with other eyes, or as the effort of another. Our own pro- 
ductions do but too much flatter us: they are always too pleasing, and it is im- 
possible not to be partial to them at the moment of their conception: they are 
children of atender age, which are not capable of drawing our hatred on them. It 
is supposed that apes keep their eyes constantly fixed on their new-born offspring, 
and are never weary of admiring their beauty ; yet a few weeks bring satiety and 
indifference. Nature doats upon her productions, but nature herself is change- 
ful—if we let some weeks, or at least days, pass over our heads without looking 
at our composition, that intermission will faithfully point out the faults and 
bring to light the real beauties if such exist. 





MARTIALANA HARMONICA.—No. I. 


Quoth bouncing B—, 
The late lessee, 
To little B—, the present, 
“You'll find the claims 
Of singing dames 
More positive than pleasant.” 


Quoth minor B—, 
“Too late I see 
My post’s a sad misnomer : 
’Tis plain to all 
That I sing small, 
The manager’s Miss Romer!” 
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[Editorial promises, like other sublunary crockery, are often liable to fracture 
from uncontrollable circumstances; and on this ground we solicit the indul- 
gence of our readers for having disappointed them of Beethoven’s “‘ Miserere ” 
and “Amplius” announced to appear in this week’s ‘‘ Musical World.” An 
accident occurred to the musical type, during what is called the “ making-up” 
of the present number, which was found to be wholly incapable of timely re- 
medy. The promised music will, however, positively appear in our next num- 
ber.—Epb. M. W.] 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr. Becher.—We will correct the mistake referred to by our correspondent, in our next number. 
Mr. Stimpson.—Received, and will be immediately attended to. 
Mr. Laveuu is informed that the ‘ brainless absurdities" to which he politely alludes, were suffi- 


ciently refuted by the insertion of Mr. Parry's letter in our last number. We were not previously 
aware of the ‘“ amiable facility ” at turning his pen to “ any side of a question " which is imputed to 
the writer of the article referred to, but we recommend Mr. Lavenu to cultivate the art of writing on 
one side of the question with gentlemanly temper = rss nin, before he again thinks proper to ad- 





dress us. We oun our reputation for “ 
the decency ‘of our pages by its insertion. 


g his letter, in preference to endangering 


‘J 


T.—The notice to “J."’ was intended, as our a caiien suspects. We beg his pardon for mis- 


interpreting his caligraphy. 
A Constant Reader.—Received, 





List or NEw 
PIANOFORTE. 


Marschan.—Galoppes Charmantes, or 5th 
set of Galoppes - 
|e mage for Pianoforte-players 
Zephyr et l'Amour valses wail 
lantes, for two performers - 
Plachy.—Three Morceaux de salon ; no. 
1, Dormez Dormez, from ‘ Rieci Prigi 
onere de Edinburgh :’ no. 3, Favourite 
Air from ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor’ - Ditto, 
Kalkbrenner. “Seales i inall the major and 
minor keys - - Ditto. 
Kohler, F.—Canadian air - T. #&. Purday.|M 
Banks of Allan Water; variations Ditto. 
——— Neva hoatman’s song; ditto - Ditto. 
Fr regal —Polish Air; ditto - Ditto. 
Hutton, J.—Hunter’s horn is soundin Ditto. 
Schmitt, A —-Marscilles March, with Eril- 
liant variations —- Ditto. 
Gems de Labitzky.—A selection of La- 
bitzky's most favourite waltzes = - Ditto. 
Quadrilles, La Vendetta; solo and duet Wessel. 
Lanner.Anima waltzes yet Ditio. 
Czerny.—Homage to Victoria and Nicho- 
las ; grand variation, no. 2, on the Rus- 
sian national hymn - Ditto. 
Chopin.—Sixth set of ‘mazurkas, ‘Souve- 
nirs de la Pologne ;’ solo and duet - Ditto. 
Jullien—La Caille waltzes - Chappell. 
—— Rosita Valse - - Pitt to. 





PuBLICATIONS. 


Burgmuller. Variations on ‘La Roma- 
nesca’ - - 
Standard Operas, no. 17 —Semiramide 


*| Czerny.—Brilliant fantasias, nos. 1 and 2, 


Anna Bolena 


Duvernay. eaioox divertisemens fr tren Za- 


netta - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Military Journal, book 75, containing La- 
— * Russian’ waitzes, arranged 
Tae tton - 
ue.—Grand duet concertante, flute 
violin erat 


VOCAL. 


Io te voglio bene aaenge ; canzone ue Napo- 
litana 
Burnett, H. —Gentle Therese 
The Young May-queen__- 
Last dying speech of Bartlemy Fair ; Ls 


Lovely night — - - 
Negri, G.—La Sera d'estate . - 
Ilcanto delle Alpi - = - Ditto. 
Benedict.—The Frank lovers ; song Cramer. 
The sleeper; ballad = - Ditto. 
Carpenter, A.—Rondoletto from ‘ Zanetta’ Ditto. 








Just published, 


OVELY NIGHT, 


Song sung by Madame VESTRIS 


in “ Fashionable Arrivals,’ 
Chappell, Musicseller to her Majesty, 50, New Bond-street. 1 
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